MINISTERS AT WORK

misuse of departmental patronage which became known to the Comp-
troller and Auditor-General would be reported to Parliament and would
be the subject of investigation by the Select Committee.1 Any suspicion
of 'jobbery' would form the subject of an attack in Parliament. As
Mr Disraeli said in 1858, 'the interests of the party can never require an
improper appointment: an improper appointment is a job, and nothing
injures a party more than a job5.2 It is true that he added: 'At the same
time, there is nothing more ruinous to a political connection than the
fear of justly rewarding your friends, and the promotion of ordinary
men of opposite opinions in preference to qualified adherents.'^ But
there are few appointments now available by which' qualified adherents'
can be 'rewarded'. The appointments in question were naval lordships,
which arc now purely professional appointments. Similarly, though
Sir Charles Dilke said that Sclater-Booth (1874-80), Dodson (1880-82)
and Goschen (1868-71) at the Local Government Board had appointed
'political partisans or supporters'/1 the tightening up of Orders in
Council and the psychological effects of the reforms of 1855 have, as
far as can be judged, removed the political element from all appoint-
ments save those of some judgcships and colonial governorships.
Nothing delights an Opposition more than a suspicion of a 'job'. It is
as anxious for the chase as a hound that has scented the fox.

There is, however, a new problem arising from the creation of
numerous autonomous boards in recent years. Generally speaking,
technical knowledge is not required for appointments to these boards,
since technical officers are employed by the boards. There is thus a
great temptation, which has not always been resisted, to appoint to
them defeated parliamentary candidates who have done good party
service, parliamentary secretaries and others whose parliamentary service
has been honest but inconspicuous, wives of ministers because they are
vaguely 'interested' and public opinion thinks that there is something
called' the women's point of view', and generally the hangers-on of the
party machine. These are, of course, the principles upon which directors

1 Cf. Epitome of the Reports from the Committee of Public Accounts, pp. 97, 235,
312-13, 316.

3 Life of Disraeli, I, p. 1658.

3  Ibid.

4  Life of Sir Charles Dilkey I, p. 504.
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